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Lt they “hate dancing,” when the poor mites have never 
had a chance ©Hearn ^^ubolition of great dancing {soi 

'/T^classes where the time is spent chiefly in deportment 
dmut .) clas^ us dances p.*., tambourine dances and 

Stances). Children properly taught at home, given daily 
drill and gymnastics, do not need all this extra drilling. 
Children need individual attention while they learn their 
dancing steps, and had better receive that at home, where 
they will not be laughed at and made self-conscious. But as 
the adaption of one’s step to one’s partner’s is half the secret 
of successful dancing, in lieu of the present class, I would 
substitute a “dancing” reunion, to be spent in going through 
a regular programme, including the newest dances such as 
the “two-step,” and the oldest such as the minuet, according 
to taste. Especially, however, the square dances should be 
danced as they are in the ordinary world of society. Add a 
few singing quadrilles and a cotillion, and think how much 
more chance children would have of learning to dance 
decently than now, when half their time they are “ sitting 
down” while the little ones “ learn the polka step ! ” This 
may seem to our readers grossly utilitarian ; but others may 
endorse these comments from their own experience. 


Terpsichore. 


OUR POSSIBILITIES OF EXPANSION. 

An exceedingly interesting paper, with the above title 
was read by an ex-student at our re-union last Easter The 
discussion to which this paper led the way, seemed so 
suggestive that it was decided that a paper should be written 
for the Magazine, which should deal with the experiences 
of students who have made use of their training in ways other 
than those which are inseparable with our positions as 
teachers for instance, in holiday work among the poor, in 
evening and village classes or clubs. 

When I promised this paper for the “ Plant,” I believed 
that I had undertaken to “edit” not to “ compose ” an article. 
The intention was that the article should be a collection of 
paragraphs each narrating the experiences of a student, but 
although I know many students have undertaken work of 
some sort among the poor, and although I know also that 
many of their experiences are very interesting, I am sorry 
to say that I have not had many letters giving such informa- 
tion as was requested. I therefore must do what I can, and 
write down a few suggestions, some about experiments 
already tried, others about those that may be tried by 
students. 

Having once spent a very happy month as “holiday 
mother ” in one of Dr. Barnardo’s cottages (an account of 
which was published in L’Umile Pianta), I ventured to 
write to Dr. Barnardo and ask for suggestions as to ways in 
which students might be of use— I received a most courteous 
reply. 

The letter ran : “ First and foremost we shall be very glad 
indeed of the services of anyone who is qualified to act as a 
holiday or week-end mother at our Girls’ Village Homes. 
Mr. Godfrey (the honorary secretary), remembers how great y 
your previous services in this capacity were appreciated, and 
Mrs. Godfrey will be very glad to receive from you any 
application for such an appointment during t ie o 1 aj 

months.” , , r „ „ f 

Students who feel that they could take charge ' 

tage for a week-end or during the holiday of the re b u 
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„ , ,1 write to Mrs. Godfrey, Girls’ Village 

“ mother near Ilford. If they would like to know 

Homes Bark ^ yery plea sed to answer any letters 

more abo " j omit further details about tins work here, 

because h has been described before in the Magazine. 

Dr Barnardo’s letter continues: “ Occasionally we have 
nromising pupils who could make good use of lessons in 
painting, bookbinding, or leather work but I do not see how 
your offer could be arranged for in this direction. If you 
were living in London we would be very glad indeed of 
opportunities for interesting, amusing, and instructing the 
invalids in our hospital, while I am sure that such Provincial 
Homes of ours as those for incurables at Birkdale or 
at Tunbridge Wells, or for our Convalescent Home at Felix- 
stowe would be delighted to receive occasional visits from 
young ladies who would be ready to spend a little time in 
awakening an interest in these sorely tried sons and daughters 
of affliction.” 

Any enquiries other than those which I have already said 
ought to be addressed to Mrs. Godfrey, should be sent to 

George Code, Esq., 

Hon. Sec. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 

18 — 26, Stepney Causeway, 

London, E. 

Another work in which students may find scope for the 
employment of their powers is through the “ Vacation 
Schools. Indeed there is endless scope for anyone capable 
° giving good lessons in cooking, dressmaking, &c. 

<?!nL-f t , U ^ e , ntS bave ’ I believe, connected themselves with 
our h l lAre f S Ha PPy Evenings Association.” Here also 
games ar 1Cni tS be ° f use ’ as occupations as well as 

tLs P a f pprec f l d and en j°y ed b y the children - 

we mav chn^ W ° bave tbe kokda ys at our disposal so that 
Ml them but^l n °V° nly tbe manner of occupations which 

a month at workmen ^ ° f ° Ur so i ou ™' wdl Spe " d 

Holiday Fund.” ~° nnectl0n with ttie “ Children’s Country 
difficult to find out win ^ are , man y centres, and it is not 
work to be done & c ^ particulars ma y be obtained of the 

years ago included^Ber 111 W ^ Ch 1 worked for this fund a f f< T 
Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, and Deptford. 
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Particulars may be obtained from Miss Robinson, Women’s 
Sett ement House, Lower R oad , Rotherhithe, S.E The 
Children s Country Holiday Fund needs many workers not 

' T ^ "bL r,T er ’ bUt f ° r S6Veral Weeks or even month 
before the holiday season begins. The workers are of two 

classes, (a) the town visitors, and (b) the country correspon- 
dents. As I have had experience of the town work only I 
can tell most about it. If you went to some Settlement to 

work for the Country Holiday Fund you would be given a 
certain district, and you would visit the houses and ask 
parents what they think they are able to pay for their children 
to get a fortnight’s holiday. You would put down all the 
particulars you could get, and these would go before a com- 
mittee composed of Settlement workers, district nurses, and 
others who have means of personally knowing the candidates 
for the holidays. Particulars are gleaned from employers, 
Board School teachers, nurses, visitors, &c., as to the income 
and number of earners in the family, as to the health of the 
children, and the time when last they had a holiday. Some- 
times parents are put down to pay 5s. for the fortnight, the 
cost to the Fund being 14s. per child. Even in the very rare 
event of a parent’s paying 14s., the Fund has yet done great 
service by giving the worker’s time, and so providing an 
organisation which makes it possible for the parents to send 
their children to safe and well-supervised country homes. 
Sometimes parents pay only one shilling, and in exceptional 
circumstances nothing at all. Whatever they pay has to be 
collected by the workers, a penny or a halfpenny at a time. 
(The accounts are not all joy— by the way.) If a child is not 
able at the last moment to take the holiday, or if the parents’ 
payments fail, whatever they have given has to be returned 
to them. 

A good deal of correspondence has to be done by the 
worker, and this part is the “ dry bones ” of the business. 
The visiting is interesting, and brings one in touch with t le 
people, besides showing one various phases of their ives, 
sometimes humorous, and sometimes pathetic or e\en tiag 
On the whole I found the people very nice, though occa- 
sionally one meets with strange specimens of manners : as 
for instance when I was told that I was no y > ® ,, 

I had knocked only once when I was calling on the ) 1 y 
upstairs, who should have had two knocks. 
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i or,f to find, however, that many of the Dennis 
"truly grateful. Indeed I might say that all were gra.ef,,, 
T “dLtood the working of the Fund, and who realised 
,tt“he workers did not “get anything out of it.” 0 „ e 
h particularly touched me. I had explained, as I 
7 ma ” L tha t we had no wish to persuade her to pay more 
for^her child's holiday than she felt she could fairly afford i„ 
“tree to herself and to her other children, but that of course 
he more one mother paid the more chance some other child 
had to <ret away. Afterwards when the committee had put 
this women’s payment at 5s., she told me that she had been 
thinking it over, and felt that she could fairly pay 75. «f or 
the sake of some other child, as her husband had got some- 
thing extra for overtime that week. 

The country visitors visit and report on the children, and 
find them suitable cottage homes. They meet the children 
and see them home, just as the London visitor sees them 
from the London station. I used to meet parties of thirty 
children, and it was delightful to see their sunburnt happy 
faces. The journey on the underground railway had its 
difficulties. Brown paper parcels would come undone, and 
apples and nuts and shoes would roll out of them ; and 
matters were still further complicated when one boy brought 
a live duck. 

Miss W. Kitching kindly sends me a little account of 
similar work with poor children, and suggests that children 
may be taken for country rambles from various holiday 
homes. She says: “Most of the children are from town 
cts, and their knowledge of flowers is most limited. 
Dir f ir J° y at fi " din g flowers growing wild where they may 
and howThev n £rro a x b ° Ve i aU ’ learn ! n & something about them 

with them i V ’ and any s t or i es there may be connected 

walks aTth^^ T b0Unded > ^d is delightful to see. Such 

and real value^hem theif holiday of m ° re intereSt 

Ml$S W ' Kltchin g also sends the following 
,, ° RK AM0Ngst slum children. 

^hingTweek 0 Tl children were gathered together one 
two workers f or J J Were divided into classes of ten, witn 
eac h- Various kinds of work were done. 




For boys-knitting, making scrap books, basket work bent 
tron work, ch lp carving, and Smyrna rug ma kT ne For 

dollTrSg 8 ' maWng ' TO °' ba “ S ' pUi " and 

“ The effect of the work on the children themselves was 
very marked, and they learned the privilege of working for 

ttms S elvesT Ug " ^ ° f W ° rld ’ S benefits 


I hope other students will be able to write of their doings. 
I can only write my own experiences, and cannot give those 
of other people unless they have first been given to me. I 
hope, therefore, I shall be forgiven if I describe an Association 
which I have been trying to organise lately, as I should be 
most glad to hear of any students who care to become 
meYnbers, and also of any advice, warning, or criticism they 
may care to give. 

The principal object of this Association, which is called 
“The Mutual Fair Start Association,” is to give those who 
are disturbed by the thought that they may be unwittingly 
and unwillingly creating a demand for “sweated labour” 
the opportunity of getting in touch with those who are toiling 
that we may live, and the opportunity of knowing that at 
the cost of a little trouble to themselves they have been 
able to benefit willing workers pressed down by despondency 
because of their many disadvantages, e.g., the poor neighbour- 
hood in which they may live, or the want of any capital, 
even the few shillings necessary for advertising their work- 
disadvantages which have made them unable to obtain work 
other than that for poor neighbours who cannot or for slum 
sweaters who will not pay them properly. 

A little history of the beginning of this Association may 
make its methods clearer to you than much explanation. 
Through the report in a paper of an inquest on a child who 
had died of starvation, I got to know a widow living in 
Bethnal Green who had for two years tried to support 
herself and two children by making toy fishing nets, She 
was paid ioid. a gross, out of which she had to find 2$t . 
for thread. By working twelve hours a day she was a e o 
earn about four shillings a week. She could not have lived 
at all had her landlord not allowed her to live rent tree, it 
was the landlord who gave me all the detai so er s 
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r nri that she was clever with her needle, but in her 
neighbourhood needlework is so terribly badly paid. The 
wofkers get one-and-sixpence per dozen for blouses, f or 

inS After' getting her some better-paid work in a better 
neighbourhood, the landlord, an exceedingly intelligent 
working man, talked with me a good deal, and finally we 
determined to start this Association, the principle aim being 
to offer work at a fair price to anyone who wanted it, and 
then to sell it again without profit, and renew the order. 
Those who join as members do not have to pay any sub- 
scription, but they simply have the opportunity of buying 
things from these people, or of introducing poor people of 
whom they may know. For instance, a lady who joined 
told me of her charwoman who was in great straits through 
her husband being out of work. Through the Association 
she was able to get an order to make some night-dresses, 
which was a great help to her. When I first wrote to her 
about it, I did not let her know that there was any thought 
of benefitting her, and she offered to make the night-dresses 
for 9d. each. This, I find, is the shop rate, and it is 
manifestly absurdly little. I paid her 2/6 instead, and sold 
the night-dresses to another lady member at a little less 
than shop rates. I was able to do this as my friend, Mr. 
Ward, let me have the material at wholesale prices. He 
has a shop, and is therefore able to help me in this way. 
I have also had several dolls dressed by women who were 
ill or out of work. The women could not have bought dolls 

a, n t0 SG ^ tkem ’ whereas the Association can wait 

ti instmas or afterwards in the hopes of refunding itself 
and renewing these or other orders. 

Many people buy things without being certain that the 
wor ers are e ciently paid. Most of us (including myself, 

saidT^^eVVd^n^r^ b u° Ught articles of which WC haV6 

one m.ict- hi d know how lt is done at the price ; some- 
more ; it wouldTnl^go ' 1S Z g °° d ° ffering t0 ^ 

cop^Ye “ & £* Association,” a 

also a list of thf> CS . aad addresses of workers is sent, and 

clectro-plateV^goods C do °" A ‘ f't 

rheumatism d ° ne b y an ol d man crippled with 

’ rellas > dressed dolls, and various articles 
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of needlework. Another way in which mpmk • , 
is by giving instruction. Manv m-io _ erS mi &ht help 


Many gir l s Uving at ‘ 7 0 “V 


are 


clever at making blouses or trimming hats L n" 
a workwoman enough to greatly Improve rteh' 8 h teaCh 
Poor people may help by giving lessons in cabbet-makba 
type-writing, &c., but if poor people they must have fteh 
expenses paid, and some members who cannot Zl time 
may in such cases give money. I, is not fair to a f k 

for both. In no case is money to be sent to the secretary ■ 
but anyone offering money will be put into direct con, muni' 
cation with the person to be helped. 

The object of the Association is not to stand between rich 
and poor but to bring them together, to introduce them as a 
hostess introduces her friends to one another. Mutual sym- 
pathy must then result, “ because things seen are mightier 
than things heard.” 

A copy of the Register of this Association will be sent to 
anyone who would care for further particulars. No one is 
considered to be under any obligation to join because they 
have the Register. 

D. Nesbitt. 


It was my privilege for a time to have a class of G.F.S. 
girls in a Lancashire mill village. I found that what in- 
terested them as much as anything was a course of lectures 
based upon our Scale How hygiene work. Never shall I 
forget the squeaks of mingled terror and delight when a 
sheep’s wind-pipe and larynx were produced for their inspec- 
tion, or when the operation for cataract was performed on a 
bullock’s eye before them ! When one realises how those 
districts are decimated by bad health, brought about through 
utter ignorance of natural law, one only longs to be able to 
do such work on a vastly enlarged scale. 

In preparing candidates for admission to the society one 
can do a little by talking to them about “ Habit, “ Wilful- 
ness and Will-lessness,” &c., training them to control their 
own minds in other ways also, besides the one central object 
of the society. 


R. A. Pennethorne. 


